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movements. The number of such pauses varies with individuals, and depends 
undoubtedly in part on the methods of learning employed in the acquirement 
of these habits. The results of these latter experiments have not as yet been 
applied to any extent to the teaching of reading; but they promise even more 
fruitful applications than the earlier experiments. These earlier experiments 
have indicated how extensive the grasp of reading-matter at any one glance may 
be under favorable conditions ; the more recent experiments show what is 
the actual span and method of reading and how these vary with individuals. 
Of adult persons of equal ability and practice in reading some read by syllables 
only, others can within the single glance of the fixation-pause take in the longest 
words. Some of these differences are matters of nature others may be subject 
to the effects of training and practice. The application of these facts to the 
teaching of reading must follow with further experimentation. 

Experimental work has, in the third place, dealt with the general hygienic 
requirements of reading. The best ways of decreasing fatigue, avoiding the 
disastrous effects which appear in the defects of vision, and the promotion of 
economy and efficiency in reading are reviewed and discussed in the appropriate 
chapters. 

The book is well and interestingly written, and may be heartily recom- 
mended to those interested in the teaching of reading, as well as to the general 
reader who may be interested in a study of an occupation in which he spends 
so much of his time. 

Walter F. Dearborn 

The University of Chicago 



Heyse's Er soil dein Herr sein. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 

Martin H. Haertel. New York: American Book Co., 1908. Pp. 106. 

$0.30. 

The scene of this short story is laid in a small Bavarian garrison not far 
t'rom Munich and the time is that of the Franco-Prussian war. Heyse succeeds 
wonderfully in giving us the true atmosphere of the time, when all other 
feelings had to give way to patriotism. The characters are life-like and interest- 
ing, there is a good deal of action and the style is beautiful. The story, however, 
will not prove to be easy reading and should from its very nature be reserved 
for college students. There are exercises for translation from English into 
German following the text, which will be of advantage to more advanced students. 

A. T. Gronow 

School of Education 
The University of Chicago 



Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 

Waterman T. Hewett. New York: American Book Co., 1908. Pp. 325. 

$0.60. 

The Hermann und Dorothea of Goethe has been for many years a favorite 
text with the editors of German Classics. Dr. Hewett's edition contains an 
introduction, a bibliography, notes, and a vocabulary. 

The introduction deals with the sources of the poem, as the exiles from 
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Salzburg, the campaign in France, Goethe's personal experiences in connection 
with this and the contemporary history as related to the poem. It treats in a 
very interesting manner the composition of the poem, shows the influence of 
Voss' Luise.over Goethe and discusses the relation of Hermann und Dorothea to 
idyllic and epic poetry. The final chapter of the introduction treats the metrical 
form. The bibliography is thorough and quite extensive. The notes are more 
of a literary than of a grammatical nature; they will be sure to stimulate the 
thoughts of the pupil. The vocabulary has received special attention. According 
to the author a vocabulary should be more than a mere translation of words ; 
it should develop in the student the power to discriminate delicate shades of 
meaning — in short give linguistic training. I believe that Hermann und Dorothea 
should not be read in high schools, but only in colleges, and I am sure that for 
the college student Dr. Hewett's edition will prove to be of great value and 
interest. 

A. T. Gronow 
School op Education 
The University of Chicago 



Jacquette, A Sorority Girl. By Grace Ethelwyn Cody. New York: 

Duffield & Co., 1908. Pp. 300. 

A tale with a purpose and worked out on the whole in a fair spirit. The 
secondary-school authorities are feeling the pressure of the secret-society ques- 
tion and there is by no means agreement among them as to the best methods 
of meeting it. The beginning of the story is handled somewhat awkwardly — 
the author is not entirely happy in the devices used to introduce the heroine 
and especially in bringing up the needed material from the past but the style 
is easier as the chapters go on and attention is well held. It is not, however, a 
significant book except in its attempt to bring to view a real problem. The 
details in this particular case may or may not be well chosen but the difficulties 
of social life in a democratic institution are serious. There is an increasing 
appreciation of the necessity of meeting social needs, and the means used in 
some schools are very highly developed even including in one case a specialist 
akin to the social secretary of a commercial concern. The fraternity and 
sorority development of the college gives reason for careful thought alike to 
those who favor it as to those who are opposed but when these conditions are 
transferred to the high school the matter becomes more complicated. 

On the one hand there are the real society needs of these young people; 
the advantages of opportunities for some form of government in which responsi- 
bility comes directly upon them, secured in an English boarding-school by the 
prefect and fag systems; the natural tendency to form segregated and to some 
extent opposing groups, confirmed by our sectarian and partisan habits ; the 
advantages in later life of desirable associations formed in youth; the dis- 
tinction of participating in secret rites assumed at least to be only for members 
of the superior class ; the satisfaction of participation in the selection and con- 
firmation of younger persons for this distinction. In social life as in thought 
and emotion there is a distinct gain arising from a selection of special material 
and a temporary segregation of it in order that it may gain fitness and intensity 
to meet some special need. 



